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Oxinden, a Kentish gentleman, wished to marry a yeoman's
daughter, he found that his relatives frowned upon the match.
It was in vain he pleaded that the father had educated his
daughter at school among children of gentle birth, that he
mixed with gentlemen in sports, and that his estate was of great
antiquity although diminished by the custom of gavelkind. The
very fact that Oxinden said defiantly that he preferred a man
of low degree who was virtuous, rich, wise, or powerful to the
greatest lord of the kingdom, who was inferior in these qualities,
proved that in the eyes of members of his own class he would
be marrying beneath himself.1
Next to the yeoman, and not always distinguishable from
him, was the small farmer, often called the husbandman.
He usually had a modest holding, at a customary rent, with
rights of grazing on the common. He lived an arduous life, in
which all the family shared. Nevertheless independence and
sufficiency seem to have been regarded as adequate reward for
so much toil. One of the finest passages in Dorothy Osborne's
Letters refers to this class:
'about sixe or seven a clock, I walke out into a common that lyes
hard by the house where a great many young wenches keep sheep
and cow's and sitt in the shade singing of ballads; I goe to them and
compare theire voyces and beauty's to some ancient shepherdesses
that I have read of and finde a vaste difference there, but trust mee
I think these are as innocent as those could bee. I talke to them, and
finde they want nothing to make them the happiest people in the
world, but the knoledge that they are soe. most comonly when wee
are in the middest of our discourse one looks aboute her and spyes
her cow's goeing into the corne and then away they all run, as if
they had wing's at theire heels*.2
Generally the husbandman found it necessary to work for
wages, at harvest time, to secure ready money to purchase what
was not produced on his little farm. The women and children
of the family, in addition to the help they gave out of doors,
were busy indoors spinning thread which a weaver might make
into cloth for their own use or for sale to a clothier.
England in 1603 was still largely an agricultural country, and
four-fifths of the population lived on the land. Nevertheless
1 The Osdnden Letters, ed. Dorothy Gardiner (1933), pp. 278-9.
a The Letters of Dorothy Osborne, ed. G. C. Moore Smith (1928), pp. 51-2.